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ABSTRACT 

GRADES OR AGES: Grades 6-9. SUBJECT MATTER; English. 
ORGAN IZATIOh AND PHYSICAL APPEARANCE: The guide has three main 
sections dealing with language, literature, and composition with the 
following sub-sections: 1) language — introduction, grade 6, grade 7, 
grade 8, grade 9, chronology, bibliography, spelling, listening 
skills; 2) literature — overview and teaching techniques, grade 6, 
grade 7, grade 8, grade 9, choral speakings and 3) composition. The 
guide is mimeographed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. OBJECTIVES 
AND ACTIVITIES; Objectives are listed for the various topics. 
Suggested classroom activities and tudent enrichment activities are 
included in the text. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS; References to texts 
and materials are given at the end of some sub-sections. There is 
also a bibliography, and a list of suggested texts for composition. 
STUDENT ASSESSMENT: The section on composition includes a orief 
description of evaluation techniques for the teacher. (M8N) 
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PHILOSOPHY 



This curriculum guide is another step forward in the constant 
effort to meet the needs of our pupils, teachers, and the changing 
times. Its preparation involved the talents and high professional 
competence of many experienced teachers, as well as supervisory 
and administrative personnel. 

The suggestions it makes regarding scope and sequence of subject 
matter and teaching procedures are the product of carefully considered 
judgments as to whav pupils should learn in certain areas and how 
best to present the material. This provides some degree of constancy, 
validity, and practicality to the learning-teaching process. Further, 
it protects the peopled right to know what is being taught in the public 
schools of this city. 

However, this necessary and desirable structuring does not 
militate in any way against the flexibility of the curriculum guide. 
Working around the skeletal core provided by this guide, enthusiastic 
and ingenious teachers will use their creativity to both adapt arid ex- 
pand its contents. Only thus can pupils possessing a broad range of 
abilities and capabilities be challenged. 

The effectiveness of this curriculum guide, as that of any other 
tool, wHl depend upon the skill of the user. It is to be hoped that all 
teachers will make it a vital part of the educational equipment they 
use daily, and assume a degree of personal responsibility for its 
evaluation and revision. From this constant refinement, on a broad 
base, there will evolve a curriculum of superior quality and ever 
increasing usefulness to the teachers it guides in the effective instruc- 
tion of all pupils. 



WILLIAM H. OHRENBERGER 
Superintendent 
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Foreword 



This study guide is based upon the belief that language is a 
vital, dynamic, uniquely human form of communication. It has 
been and is the indispensable factor in man’s development as a 
social, moral, and intellectual being. Any course of study in 
English should, therefore, equip the student with the linguistic 
knowledge necessary to participate effectively in modern society. 

The student in the middle school is experiencing one of the 
most difficult phases of life, physically, emotionally, socially, 
and intellectually. He has left the security of the elementary school 
to enter this vague transitional period in which he must explore, 
experiment, and try to discover his way into an adult society. 

This English curriculum guide attempts to capitalize on these 
adolescent characteristics to meet the student’s needs. 

Any course of study must gear itself to the nature of the 
student. This particular curriculum encourages the student to 
explore, discover, and experiment with his language to help 
him in his initial efforts to adjust to and cope with the adult world. 



TO TH3 TEACHER 



Th3 English program in the Junior High School and the Middle School is based 
on a concept so old that it is new; that the curriculum should fit the student. The 
student’s command of reading, writing, listening, and speaking skills must always 
be the dominant factor in deciding what to teach, when to teach it, and the techniques 
in teaching it. 

With this concept in mind, the committee has provided a flexible structure with 
sufficient options to accommodate the slowest and the most gifted of students. The 
judicious choice and use cf alternative materials from the suggested and supplementary 
lists in meeting the additional needs of the students is left to the wisdom and discre- 
tion of the teacher. 

The teacher must accept the fact that he cannot adhere to a fixed or rigid sch- 
edule nor can this committee prescribe such a schedule. On the other hand, this 
committee must and does require minimum standards of achievement and, teachers 
must see that their students meet these requirements. 

The objectives set forth in this document are to be considered as the minimum 
standard. A teacher, for example, should never feel that he cannot refine a skill, 
heighten a perception, provide a greater insight, or meet further objectives because 
he will be impinging on the province of next year’s teacher. The teacher must always 
be prepared to enrich, develop, and expand this material as the individual talents of 
the students dictate. 

In meeting the objectives in this curriculum guide, it is expected that the student 
develop his mind more than his memory. Therefore, the inductive method will be 
used unless, after careful tramination and reexamination, it Is decided that a part- 
icular objective cannot be met using the Inductive approach. 

For the sake of new teachers, the following suggestions are made: 

1. Make use of diagnostic tests. 

2. Set specific oo)sctives in each lesson. 

3. Make the student aware of the objective (s) to be met and the 
criteria to ba met for evaluation. 

4. Provide variety in daily and weekly planning. 

5. Integrate the language, composition, and Mterature materials 
as they were meant to be integrated. 

6. Use the teacher’s manual to the texts as a tool, a resource and 
a stimulus for yewr creativity. 

7. Emphasize constantly the learning of skills and the acquisition 
of good study habits. 

In the past the conscientious and dedicated teacher accepted the standards of 
the curriculum guide as a starting point and set his sights by the stars; the teacher 
of today can do no less. 
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CONCERNING SUGGESTED TEXTS 



It should be borne in mind that the criteria for selecting texts are based upon 
the assumptions underlying the various sections of this course of study. 

LANGUAGE 



The choice of a language tex t generally revolves about grammar, usage, and 
the history of language* To the extent that these aspects are included, the committee 
is inclined to recommend a given language text, depending, of course, upon other 
factors such as format, integration with literature and composition, excellence of 
treatment, etc. The committee also assumes that grammar will not be confused with 
the more prescriptive usage, nor will it be equated with the subject English. Whether 
the approach be traditional, structural, or transformational, grammar is now recog- 
nized as a self-contained, descriptive science of language, not intended to be presented 
as "proof" of linguistic correctness. Finally, it is assumed that the broad study, 
linguistics, including less traditional aspects of secondary school English such as 
semantics, etymology, phonology, morphology, and the history of language, is as 
much a part of English as composition, literature, or grammar. 

LITERATURE 

The essential reason for the choice of a literature text lies simply in its con- 
tents. Individual selections are chosen for true literary merit, pertinence to contem- 
porary living, and interest value to students. Literature texts, however, are chosen 
primarily with the question, "Do these texts include selections that serve the needs 
of Boston school children?" Moreover, consideration has been given to the tendency 
away from anthologies and toward the organization of courses around a core book. 
Therefore, this curriculum increasingly inclines towards the use of paperbacks. 

SUGGESTED TEXTS 



It should be further understood that while the inclusion of a text is by no means 
a mandate for its use, neither should its exclusion be inferred necessarily to suggest 
unsuitability. A myriad of texts having been perused by this committee, someone's 
favorite, however, may unfortunately have been omitted. Comments upon the texts 
are objective and v ibiased in intention. If, for example, the approach of a language 
t^xt Ls designated ’traditional", "structural", or "transformational", the terms are 
used for classification reasons only* An effort has been made to point out the ex- 
tent to which a text integrates composition, literature, and language, the approximate 
scholastic level at which it may be used, the extent to which its approach is inductive, 
its use of models and exercises, the inclusion of fine art reproductions, flexibility 
In providi^ for the slower *3 well as the brigliter student. 



COMPOS I TION 



Based on the follov/ing premises certain compos ition texts are suggested. In 
composition, for example, the student should, before he reaches high school, be 
thoroughly trained in sense perception; for he cannot hope to express what is not 
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in his mind. This accomplished, the student should have a minimum proficiency in 
narrative and descriptive writing. Such minimum requirements in narrative and 
descriptive writing do not, of course, exclude experience in the wriiing of the more 
advanced critical and expository forms by students of ability. 
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The ktudy of Language 



INTRODUCTION TO GRADES VI, V li, VIIx, AND IX 



Noah Webster once said, "A living language must keep pace with improvements 
in knowledge and with the multiplication of ideas. " W^ter continually emphasized 
that language, if constantly used, constantly charier ^oint winch students cannot 
realize too soon. 

This changing nature of Language is the theme to be stressed in all the units 
called "The Study ofTanguage". Students must realize that linguistics is the science 
which studies and describes language and that all types of grammar make up only one 
aspect of this study. Teachers are cautioned not to confuse the term "linguistics" 
with terms like "transformational generative grammar", "traditional grammar", or 
"structural grammar". The background presented in each "Study of Language" unit 
is material purposely designed to assist the teacher in meeting the objectives stated 
within it. 

Many students find information regarding etymology, the history of language, 
and the inter-relationships among languages both interesting and enlightening. The 
teacher must cultivate in his students a desir a ble humanistic overview of language, 
not confine himself and his students to the exclusive prescribing of Latin-oriented 
rules. Students must discover the nature, changes and levels of language and explore 
the field of linguistics. They should not be forced to memorize lengthy lists of names, 
dates, places, etc. A steadily developing appreciation of the power and beauty of 
language is to be fostered. 

All too often, however, the teacher cannot find all the linguistic material he 
wishes to have on hand as a resource. These "Study of Language" units are, there- 
fore, vital to the teacher as they supply him with important linguistic information. 
Other teacher aids, a chronology and bibliography, appear at the end of the language 
section. This material serves as a handbook of pertinent information which will 
enrich the teacher's presentation of all aspects of the English language. 
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GRADE VI 
LANGUAGE 




GRADE VI 



THE FORMS OF COMMUNICATION 

"Language most shows a man; speak, that I may see thee. •* 

Ben Jons on 



OBJECTIVES 

The student will discover that oral language is the easiest and most effec- 
tive means of communication. 

The student will realize that all other forr.s of communication - gestures, 
facial expressions, noises - are severely limiting. 

The student will learn that words are combinations of sounds, and that such 
combinations are arbitrary symbols which communicate only when a mutual 
agreement as to their meaning exists among the users. 

The student will learn that English is analytic In nature, i. e. , word order 
is essential to the meaning. 



Part I Gestures < ^ . 

Background : 

In this first section, as well as throughout the unit, the teacher should proceed - 
as inductively as possible. Generally the methods used should lead students to discov- 
er that communication without sounds leads to confusion and is highly impractical. 

Classroom Activity ( First Phase) 

■ The teacher, through gestures only, motions a student to come forwail. As the 
student approaches, the teacher raises his hand, using a "Stop" signal. The teacher 
then gestures the student back to his seat. (Repeat with another student. ) 

The teacher then questions the class: 

a. "Why did John and Mary come to the front of the room ?" 

b. "Why did they stop?" 

c. "Why did they return to their seats ?" 

Students will probably respond, "You told them to. " The teacher might object, '1 
didn't say a word. " "How did they know what 1 wanted?" Review gesture. 
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Give the clast, other examples of gestures and have them interpret, (The 
salute, tha goodbye wave, etc.) 

Classroom Activity (Second Phase) 

The students now realize that gestures can communicate; now it is necessary 
for them tc discover that such paralanguage is very limited. What could be a dra- 
matic and effective way of communicating to any class the importance of oral lang- 
uage? Why not have the students attempt communication without it? The teacher 
could arrange a specific situation, and through carefully chosen questions lead the 
students to an awareness of what they normally take for granted. 

1. Select two students. Give one a copy of the following statements: 

a. *7 am hungry. " 

b. n My stomach aches, M 

2, Tell one of the students to communicate the first idea without speak- 
ing or writing. The student must communicate only through gesture 
or facial expressions. The student should not indicate, as in cha- 
rades, which word comes first or last. 

: r ■ 3. After allowing the student sufficient time to prove your point ask 

him to go on to the second idea and again use the same procedures. 
The clo re relationship of the two ideas should heighten the confusion 
and produce the desired effect. 

4. Allow the students to progress until you feel that they realize the 
frustration of attempting to communicate through gestures. 

5. What happens if the student does communicate ? The teacher then 
emphasizes the length of time it took to communicate through ges- 

5 hires. No matter how cleverly the student employed gesture and 
how quickly he communicated, simply saying it would have been 
quicker, 

6. Review the situation. What caused confusion? Why did the stop 
signal communicate so quickly; whereas, the student gestures com- 

: municated slowly and vaguely? What value does gesture have in 

communication? What limitations? 



Part n Gesture and Sound 
Background : 

The student should realize that certain sounds (exclamations) can communicate 
pain, joy, anguish, etc. , and that these sounds coupled with gestures can communi- 
cate quite vividly. They should also understand that such a form of communication is 
primitive and infantile. 

C lassroom Activity : 

Although it would be ideal to proceed through this lesson inductiv >1 y, the teacher 
realizes best the attitudes and abilities of particular classes. Methodology , therefore, 
is totally at the discretion of the teacher. 



Part in Words 



B ackground : 

Words are combinations of sounds which are usually familiar to the native 
speakers of a language. The native speaker of American English can usually identify 
a word which belongs to his language. These particular sound patterns will vary 
from language to language, but in all cases the users of a language assign meanings 
to particular sounds and thus the sounds become words. 

Classroom Activities : % 



1. The teacher could write the following ’'words" on the board. 



glizzle 

zdravstruyte (Russian) 

zwah 

grabble 

^ dziekuje (Polish) (thank you) 



borge 

cniht (Old English) (prince) 
dryhten (Old Engl 4 5 * (hero) 
ceol (Old English) (boat) 
hraegel (Old English) (dress) 



Note: The information in the parentheses is for the teacher. 



When the students attempt to pronounce 'he words, they will immediately 
realize that some words are familiar sound patterns while others are not. The pat- 
terns they can pronounce are nonsense words - gl izzle , grabble, buttle , borge 
the patterns which were difficult or even Im posable are meaningful words but not 
to the native speaker of American English. The students should realize that particu- 
lar sound patterns are characteristic of a language, i.e. , the patterns of Polish are 
not the patterns of American English. 



2. The student now knows that he can recognize the sounds of American Eng- 
lish; he should now learn that these sounds must be arranged in definite ways. The 
teacher might prepare the following list on ditto: 



gdo 


(god, dog) 


ngu 


(gnu) 


pysoa 


(soapy) 


anm 


(man) 


xbo 


(box) 


lmala 


(llama) 


swol 


(slow) 


cfteh 


(fetcn) 


rrbbeu 


(rubber) 


obta 


(boat) 


repu 


(pure) 


bsoorutthh 


(toothbrush) 


OOh3t 


(shoot) 


uoshe 


(house) 






keta 


ttake) 











Note: For further word games the teacher might refer to "Gnu Wooing” 
p. 260, "Llyric of the Llama” p. 261 by Burgess Johnson, and "No, 
Noe, Nough” p. 259 in Directio ns published by Chas. Merrill and 
Company. 

Select the first two "words” on the list (gdo, anm) and have the students 
indicate all the possible letter combinations for each. 



anm 


gdo 


mna 


dog 


man 


god 


nam 


dgo 


nma 


odg 


amn 


ogd 



The students should immediately recognize which combinations are mean- 
ingful and which are not. The teacher should ask why "man”, "dog", and "god" commu- 
nicate while the other arrangements of the same betters do not? What do "dog" and 
"god" indicate about the sound arrangements in words ? 

3. The teacher should also help the students discover that particular groups 
of people develop a habit of using certain groups of sounds (man, tan, pan, can, etc. - 
dog, fog, log, smog, etc.) \ 

4. The students should also realize that similar sound patterns can have dif- 

ferent meanings in various languages, ,r We" in English and Oui in French. "See" 
in English and Si in Spanish. To further emphasize just how arbitrary word mean- 
ing is, the teacKer might tell the students that each language used its own particular 
sound pattern to designate r particular object: English "dog", French chien , Ara- 
bic kalbj Spanish perro . ' ‘ ( \V , , * . 

i. 5, -v;i In order to further reinforce the fact that a word is an arbitrary symbol, 
the teacher should initiate a discussi on on visual symbols: the flag, the skull and 
cross bones, the eagle, etc, " ' 
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Part IV Word Order 



Background : 

In the English language word order is essential for meaningful communication. 
Unlike the inflected languages such as Latin, the meaning of an English sentence 
can be completely changed if word order is altered. The words in the Latin sentence 
Puer am at puellam can be rearranged in many combinations: Am at puellam pue r, 
Puellam puer amat , and yet anyone translating the idea into English would say, 

"The boy loves the girl. " The words in Latin can be arranged in any order because 
the inflections, the endings, indicate the function of the word in the sentence. In Eng- 
lish, however, rny changes would communicate either a different idea or nonsense. 

The native speaker of English instinctively knows that words must be arranged 
in a particular way to convey meaning, but he must be constantly aware that word or- 
der is vital in order to avoid ambiguities and in order to be able to discuss and recog- 
nize at a later time stylistic variations. 

Classroom Activity : 

1. The students should be made to realize that they can recognize the ele- 
ments of a simple English sentence even though they cannot understand the word 
meanings. The teacher might start with a quote from Lewis Carroll's "Jabberwocky": 

", . .the slithy toves did gyre and gimble in the wabe. " 

The teacher might ask the following questions: 

a. What is the sentence talking about ? 

b. What is the action? How do you know? 

c. What key words exist to help you understand? (the, did, and, 
in) 

The teacher might then wish to explore the sentence in more depth depend- 
ing upon the class situation. Although it is not really necessary at this time, the 
teacher might introduce some grammatical terminology. 

2. Other possible approaches: - > 

■ f , a. The teacher could lead th- students in tracing the development of 
an infant's speech from the early nonsense syllables mid noises to 
isolated words, to word groups, and finally sentences. 

b. The student might work with the following word groups and attempt 
to arrange each grcup in different word orders to convey different 
meanings, if possible. 
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